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The material for this issue of Teach- 
er Education was contributed by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
High School of Illinois State Normal 
University. Miss Gertrude Stephens, 
assistant professor of the teaching of 
social science in the University High 
School, who organized and prepared 
the material in its present form, mer- 
its particular recognition for her work 
in compiling the facts for and in writ- 
ing the section that deals with the his- 
tory of the University High School. 
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The University High School 


THE CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL? 


University High School is one of the 
older high schools in Illinois. The 
first class to leave the school was grad- 
uated in 1865, the year the Civil War 
ended. This fact may be related to ed- 
ucational history when it is recalled 
that the first public high school in the 
United States was established in Bos- 
ton in 1821. Between 1821 and the 
beginning of the Civil War, educators 
in this country were struggling to se- 
cure free, tax-supported schools. IIli- 
nois passed a free school act in 1855. 
After that time, academies were rapid- 
ly transformed to union graded schools. 
A number of free, tax-supported high 
schools for both boys and girls were 
established in 1856. 

Charles Hovey, principal of Illinois 
State Normal University, in describing 
to the Board of Education of the State 
of Illinois in 1858 the building to be 
erected for the Normal School, stated 
that on the north side of the main floor 
there would be four rooms for the 


1This sketch of the history of the Uni- 
versity High School is based largely upon 
Statements in the Catalogs of Illinois 
State Normal University from 1860 to 
1944; Proceedings of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the State of Illinois for June 19, 
1895, May 29, 1901, June 3 and Decem- 
ber 16, 1908, and June 4, 1913; The Semi- 
Centennial History of the Illinois State 
Normal University, and the Alumni Reg- 
- ister, Illinois State Normal University, 
1860-1927. 


Model School, one each for the pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar grade, 
and high school, and each capable of 
seating fifty pupils. 

The Catalog of Illinois State Normal 
University, issued in June, 1860, in an 
account of the Model School, contains 
this statement: 

In the High School Depart- 
ment of the University, the course 

is adapted to fit students for col- 

lege, for business or for the Nor- 

mal. Students may be admitted to 

this department from any part of 

. the state by the payment of an an- 

nual tuition fee of twenty dollars. 
This statement may have been intended 
to apply to the next school year. If 
there were high school students in the 
year 1859-1860, they must have sat 
with the students of the Normal De- 
partment and have recited to the teach- 
ers in that Department, for there was 
at that time only one teacher in the 
Model School and she was a primary 
teacher. 

In the fall of that year, 1860, the 
new building was first used. The four 
rooms for the Model School, envi- 
sioned by Principal Hovey, were in the 
building, but pupils to fill them and 
teachers to teach in them did not 
spring immediately into being. The 
lists of faculty members in the Catalogs 
for 1861 and 1862 indicate that one 
teacher had the primary and interme- 
diate grades, and that another, the prin- 
cipal of the Model School, had the 
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grammar grades and high school. The 
onset of the Civil War made the retain- 
ing of teachers difficult. There were 
three principals of the Model School 
during the school term 1860-1861: 
Oliver Libbey, Joseph Howell, and J. 
H. Burnham. The latter two went to 
war, and one of them, Lt. Joseph How- 
ell, was killed in the attack on Ft. Don- 
elson. A fourth principal, Henry Nor- 
ton, served during the fall term of 
1861. But Charles F. Childs, who 
came in January, 1862, remained until 
June, 1863. 

The University High School has 
been until recent years more like an 
academy than a high school in source 
of support. The early presidents con- 
sidered the Model School, of which 
the High School was a part, an auxil- 
iaty school and thought none of the 
money appropriated for the support of 
the Normal Department could be used 
to support the Model School. As a re- 
sult, until 1931 a large tuition fee was 
charged all high school students except, 
after 1906, those holding Lindley 
township scholarships and, after 1908, 
those entering from the eighth grade 
of the Training School. 


When Charles F. Childs left in 
1863 to become principal of the St. 
Louis High School, William L. Pills- 
bury, a recent graduate of Harvard, 
was employed as principal of the Mod- 
el School. The pupils of the High 
School and grammar grades sat to- 
gether until the fall of 1866. During 
the year 1865-1866, their attendance 
was greater than that of the Normal 
Department. In the fall of 1866, there 


was a re-organization of the Model 
School. For the first time, the High 
School sat alone in what was then 
Room 12, in the northwest corner of 
the main floor of the building now 
called Old Main. The attendance was 
sixty-three. Mr. Pillsbury left in 1870. 
He was superintendent of public in- 
struction of Illinois from 1879 to 
1886, and registrar of the University 
of Illinois from 1893 till 1911. 


The principal of the University 
High School for the year 1870-1871 
was a woman, Miss Mary Horton, who 
later became the first professor of 
Greek at Wellesley College. E. W. 
Coy, who had a master’s degree from 
Brown University, served as principal 
from September, 1871, until January, 
1874. Later he became principal of 
the Hughes High School in Cincinnati. 
L. L. Burrington, who followed Mr. 
Coy, was principal until 1879. He 
then became principal of Dean Acade- 
my, Franklin, Massachusetts. Edmund 
J. James, who succeeded Mr. Burring- 
ton, remained until January, 1884. Dr. 
James had graduated from the Univer- 
sity High School in 1873. He had 
studied at Northwestern University and 
Harvard University and had received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Halle in Ger- 
many. In 1904, he became president 
of the University of Illinois. 

During the remainder of the school 
year 1883-1884, J. D. H. Cornelius 
was principal. He had a master’s de- 
gree from the University of Michigan. 
He left the University High School to 
become professor of Latin and Greek 
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at Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan. 
Herbert Barton, with a master’s degree 
from Dartmouth, came in 1884 and 
stayed until 1891, when he became pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Il- 
linois. The last principal in this first 
phase of the University High School 
history was O. L. Manchester, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth in 1889, who presi- 
ded over the High School until 1895. 
He then became professor of foreign 
languages, later professor of econom- 
ics, and still later dean of Illinois State 
Normal University. 


The principal had sometimes two, 
and sometimes only one assistant be- 
tween 1867 and 1895. Mrs. Martha 
D. L. Haynie remained longest. She 
was assistant from 1871 until 1876 
and then was professor of modern lan- 
guages in the Normal Department until 
1886. Edward Manley, who was assis- 
tant from 1889 until 1892, was a grad- 
uate of Illinois State Normal Universi- 
ty. He published fifteen texts in French 
and German. Jacob A. Bohrer, assis- 
tant from 1892 until 1895, graduated 
from the University High School in 
1887 and from Williams College in 
1891. After teaching in the University 
High School, he studied law and prac- 
ticed in Bloomington until his death in 
1928. Miss Mary Ross Potter, assistant 
from 1893 until 1895, a graduate of 
Northwestern University, later became 
dean of women at Northwestern. 

One would expect from such a 
strong faculty an excellent school. 
Yet this first organization of the high 
school was dissolved at the request of 
Governor Altgeld in 1895. Now what 


had been the purpose in founding the 
school? What was the nature of the 
instruction, the relation of the High 
School to the Normal Department, and 
the character of the student body? 
Why did the governor wish the school 
abolished ? 

C. A. Harper, quoting a letter from 
E. J. James to David Felmley, states 
that Richard Edwards, President of Il- 
linois State Normal University from 
1862 until 1876, wished to develop a 
strong high school because 

he wanted it to give an academic 
and cultural setting for the Nor- 
mal school; to furnish a means 
of providing instruction in the 
languages for the Normal stu- 
dents; to attract students of the 
best type who, after graduation, 
might go to the Normal depart- 
ment; to gain recognition and re- 
spectability in the eyes of the 
great colleges of the country; to 
furnish opportunity for the more 
advanced Normal students to do 
practice teaching; and to be a 
source of revenue.” 

Two courses of study for the High 
School are outlined in the Catalog of 
1862. These were followed, with some 
modifications, until 1895. One was to 
prepare students for college, and one 
was to prepare them for general busi- 
ness. The chief difference between 
them seems to have been that students 
preparing for college took four years 
of Latin and Greek while the others 


2Development of the Teachers College 
in the United States, Bloomington, IIl., 
1935, p. 138. 
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took no Greek and might take some 
French or German rather than all four 
years of Latin. There is a tradition 
that Principal Barton required the stu- 
dent body to recite Latin poetry for 
general assembly exercises. 


In the beginning, it was planned 
that the auxiliary school should be a 
model school, a school wherein the stu- 
dents of the Normal Department might 
observe desirable methods of teaching. 
The elementary grades soon became, 
instead, a training school, in which 
normal school students practiced teach- 
ing under competent direction. But 
the High School remained much of a 
model school until 1895. The Catalog 
of 1890 mentions no student teaching 
whatever in the High School. The 
principal of the High School and his 
assistants taught foreign languages to 
the high school students and to any of 
the normal school students who wished 
to enroll in their classes. High school 
students entered regular normal school 
classes in civics, history, literature, 
English, drawing, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. The High School, because of its 
position in the University, enjoyed 
much more extensive equipment than 
any other, except a very few high 
schools could afford. High school stu- 
dents used the scientific apparatus, the 
museum, the library, the reading room. 
They attended the lecture course, be- 
longed to the normal school literary 
societies, and shared the spacious 
grounds. 

The students came from all over the 
state—from Chicago to Cairo, from 
Danville to Barry—and even from 


other states and Canada. In the late 
60's, students were very mature. 
Adults who might perhaps be planning 
to teach, but who did not wish to sign 
a pledge to teach, paid tuition in the 
High School rather than attend the 
Normal Department free. The largest 
attendance was 215 in 1892; the larg- 
est graduating class was twenty-seven 
in 1895. The Catalog of 1867 stated: 
The classical course is very thor- 
ough and is more extensive than 
that of some colleges. Our young 
men enter Harvard and Yale with- 
out conditions. 
This statement was repeated in succes- 
sive catalogs until 1890. The Catalog 
for 1892 stated: 
The University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Smith, Williams, Vas- 
sar, and Wellesley admit our 
graduates without examination. 
This statement might give the impres- 
sion that the school was a feeder for 
Eastern colleges. But, as a matter of 
fact, of the 238 graduates before 1896, 
only one went to Yale, and only nine 
went to Harvard. Forty-six went to 
Eastern schools; seventy-two went to 
Western schools, twenty of the latter 
to the University of Michigan. Fifteen 
did graduate work abroad; all but one 
of these studied in Germany. 

Only seven of these alumni became 
farmers, in the richest farm belt in the 
country. Nineteen became lawyers, 
one of them from the first graduating 
class being Charles Capen, for whom 
Capen Auditorium is named. Eleven 
were doctors, including Dr. Ferd Mc- 
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Cormick, son of a teacher in Illinois 
State Normal University. Three be- 
came preachers; two, foreign mission- 
aries. One edited the Bloomington 
Daily Pantagraph for twenty-six years. 
Twenty-seven were authors, among 
them the internationally known play- 
wright, Rachel Crothers. James Har- 
vey Robinson, the historian, attended 
the University High School but did not 
graduate from it. Almost half of the 
gtaduates, as was to be expected, be- 
came teachers. 


Of the outstanding alumni who 
studied abroad, two became university 
presidents. They were Edmund James, 
1873, who became president of the 
University of Illinois, and Walter Dill 
Scott, 1892, who was named president 
of Northwestern University. One, El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, 1881, became 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and later chancellor of New York 
University. Two became professors at 
the University of Michigan: John Rob- 
ert Effinger, 1887, French, and James 
S. Pollock, 1891, botany. Frank Hall 
Thorpe, 1883, became professor of in- 
dustrial chemistry at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. John A. Scott, 
1887, a brother of Walter Dill Scott, 
became professor of Greek at North- 
western University. The two McMurry 
brothers, Charles, 1876, and Frank, 
1879, brought back to Illinois State 
Normal University from Germany the 
Herbartian method of teaching and 
thus made this University renowned 
throughout the country. 


On June 1, 1895, Governor Altgeld 
wrote a peremptory letter to President 


John Cook asking that the University 
High School be abolished. On June 
19, the Board of Education voted to 
accede to the Governor's demand. 
What had inspired the Governor to 
such action and whether he voiced his 
own sentiments or those of another do 
not ‘seem quite clear. He might have 
inferred that, in the relation of the 
High School and the Normal Depart- 
ment, there was a case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog, for President Cook had 
devoted twenty-one per cent of the 
space in the Catalog for 1893 to the 
High School and had boasted that he 
knew of no other high school that 
could afford so expensive a faculty. 
The High School was bringing in rev- 
enue and it was supplying students for 
the Normal Department, as a perusal 
of the Alumni Register will show, but 
it did not afford much opportunity for 
prospective teachers to do practice 
teaching or observation, as the elemen- 
tary school did. The Governor indica- 
ted that he felt the Normal School 
should discard anything that did not 
contribute to the realization of the orig- 
inal purpose in founding it. One of 
President Cook's faculty members, 
many years later, wrote that in the early 
nineties the Normal School was grow- 
ing rapidly, the classes were crowded, 
and that these. classes ‘suffered materi- 
ally from the addition of the juvenile 
element from the high school.’’ 


3Semi-Centennial History of the Ilii- 
nois State Normal University, prepared 
under the direction of a committee of the 
faculty, O. L. Manchester, chairman, Nor- 
mal, 1907, pp. 48-49. 
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The Vidette for June, 1895, prob- 
ably voiced popular opinion in Normal 
regarding the abolishing of the High 
School. After stating that the Board 
of Education had met on June 19, thir- 
teen of the fifteen members being pres- 
ent, and had voted seven to six to abol- 
ish the High School, the editor contin- 
ues: 

The fact that the high school is 
one of the best, if not the best, in 
the Mississippi Valley, ‘that its 
fame is national, and that it is 
more than self-supporting, that it 
contributed largely to the name 
and fame of the University has no 
effect upon our obdurate execu- 
tive. 


AN INTERIM—A HIGH SCHOOL 
WITHOUT AN ORGANIZATION 


The Catalog for 1896 discreetly 
makes no mention of a High Schoc:. 
It states that there is a practice depart- 
ment of eight grades, six below the 
grammar grade. But it had been prom- 
ised that the former students of the 
High School who so desired and who 
had not taken part in a midnight buri- 
al of the High School might complete 
the course they had started. And so, 
although there was no organized group 
of high school students sitting in Room 
12 and no principal of the High 
School, there never was a year in 
which one or more students did not re- 
ceive a high school diploma. 


In 1897, it was announced that prac- 
tice work reached from the first grade 
of the primary school through the first 


year of high school, and that pupils en- 
tering the ninth grade would be al- 
lowed to complete a regular high 
school course in the Normal Depart- 
ment if they so desired. 

In 1898, the practice school includ- 
ed classes in the first two years of the 
high school. In order to hold pupils 
who completed the eighth grade of the 
training school, a four year course had 
been arranged. It would furnish a gen- 
eral education or prepare a student for 
college. During the first two years, the 
students were to be under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the principal of the 
grammar school. It would seem that 
University High School had again ar- 
rived, without a principal and without 
an abiding place. 

In 1901, the Board of Education of 
the State of Illinois and the Board of 
Education of Normal entered into an 
agreement, according to which some 
of the grades of the public school were 
to be used for practice purposes. One 
clause of this agreement states that the 
High School of the Model School 

(which had been supposed to die in 
1895) would be abandoned and that 
the University would furnish teachers 
for six classes in the public school each 
term. This arrangement lasted until 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1906 
decided that it was not legal. And 
every year between 1901 and 1906 the 
University granted high school diplo- 
mas to one or two persons! It seemed 
impossible to kill the High School. 

Between 1895 and 1909, fifty young 
people were graduated from the High 
School of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
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versity. Nine of these went to Eastern 
colleges, and nine went to Western 
colleges. The proportion becoming 
teachers was not so large as among 
graduates before 1896 but the propor- 
tion becoming farmers was larger. 


In 1905, the legislature passed the 
Lindley Township Scholarship Act, 
which provided yearly a scholarship in 
a normal school to that student in each 
township in the state who should make 
the highest grade in a competitive ex- 
amination. Immediately there was 
felt the need for a regularly organized 
high school to take care of any of the 
scholarship holders who did not wish 
to become teachers or were too young 
to be admitted to the Normal School 
as prospective teachers. In 1906, Pres- 
ident Felmley announced that it had 
been decided to re-establish the High 
School discontinued in 1895 and that 
two four-year programs had been set 
up, one without Latin, one with both 
Latin and German. Desks were again 
placed in Room 12 for the “academ- 
ics,” as they were called. They had 
some of their classes with the Normal 
School students, but most of them 
alone. Many of the classes were taught 
by student teachers. The academics, 
as well as the grammar grade pupils, 
were under the supervision of the ele- 
mentary school principal until 1909. 


A second circumstance making im- 
perative the re-establishing of the 
High School with an organization of 
its own was the granting of degrees by 
Illinois State Normal University, be- 
ginning in 1908. Teachers with de- 
grees would, in that day, look forward 


to teaching in high schools. The Uni- 
versity had always trained a good many 
high school teachers but its chief em- 
phasis had been upon the preparation 
of elementary school teachers. If the 
school was to take seriously the work 
of preparing high school teachers, then 
for training these students in teaching 
a modern high school was a necessity. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
1909-1935 


In planning the course of study for 
the newly organized High School, 
those responsible kept in mind as a 
purpose that they had “to meet the 
growing demand that the high school 
course shall prove directly serviceable 
in preparing for high efficiency in use- 
ful occupations.”* Hence, the chief 
emphasis was to be upon modern sci- 
ence and manual arts. The require- 
ments of the school came to be as rigid 
in science as they had been, from 1862 
to 1895, in foreign languages. Five 
curricula were worked out: Latin-Ger- 
man, commercial, manual training, 
home economics, and agriculture. In 
the first, three years of science were 
required for graduation; in all the 
others, four years. Until 1931 no stu- 
dent was graduated from the Univer- 
sity High School without having car- 
ried a year's course in physics. Stu- 
dents in the classes of 1932, 1933, 
1934, and 1935 had a choice of either 
physics or chemistry. 


4The Normal School Quarterly, Series 
10, Number 44, July, 1912, containing the 
Fifty-Fourth Annual Catalog, with An- 
nouncements for 1912-1913, p. 32. 
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Until 1935, attendance was limited 
to 230. Students in numbers no longer 
sought the University High School 
from far away places because there 
came to be a good high school in every 
community in the state. Most of the 
students lived in McLean County. But 
beginning in September, 1916, the 
school at the Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home (later known as the Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School) 
was used as part of the training school 
of the University. Graduates of the 
eighth grade of this school soon began 
entering the University High School. 
These boys and girls came from vari- 
ous parts of the state. 


Between 1909 and 1935, 950 stu- 
dents were graduated from the Univer- 
sity High School. Since the alumni 
records have not been compiled since 


1927, it is impossible to summarize as 


clearly the part these 950 have played 
in the life of the state and nation as 
it was the part played by those who 
were graduated before 1896. The rec- 
ord as given in the Alumni Register 
in 1927 would seem to indicate that 
fewer of these later alumni have be- 
come teachers, although the class of 
1913 furnished two of the five men 
who are now presidents of the teachers 
colleges in Illinois: Dr. R. G. Buz- 
zard of Eastern Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. Chester Lay of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 


sity. Business has attracted a larger. 


proportion of the graduates of the later 
High School than it did those of the 
earlier High School. Many of these 
alumni are holding positions of great 


responsibility. It is a matter of pride 
in the University High School that so 
many of the alumni who were handi- 
capped early by broken homes have 
done well. 


Fred Telford became principal of 
the re-organized University High 
School in 1909. In 1913, he left the 
school in order to continue his studies 
at the University of Illinois. He had 
“achieved remarkable success in giving 
an individual character to University 
High School and developing a fine loy- 
alty among its students.’’® 


In September of 1913, the newly- 
built Metcalf Training School was 
ready for occupancy. There were in it 
facilities for training student teachers 
in the kindergarten and the eight 
grades of the elementary school and, 
in addition, a study hall, one small of- 
fice, and a few class rooms for the 
High School. And that fall a new 
principal came, R. W. Pringle. He 
was a man in the tradition of the prin- 
cipals of the earlier high school, for he 
had a master’s degree from Harvard. 
He had come from successful experi- 
ence as principal of the high schools 
in Appleton, Wisconsin, and La- 
Grange, Illinois. He remained as prin- 
cipal until his retirement in 1935. He 
became nationally known for his books 
on adolescence: Adolescence and High 
School Problems, Methods with Ado- 


5Proceedings of the Board of Education 
of the State of Illinois at a special meet- 
ing held at Springfield, April 23, 1913, 
and at a regular meeting held at Normal, 
June 4, 1913, Springfield, Ill., 1913, p. 15. 
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lescents, Psychology of High School 
Discipline, The Junior High School, 
and Secondary School Administration. 
These books had a large sale abroad, in 
England, South Africa, Germany, and 
Japan. Because of them, Mr. Pringle 
was invited to give graduate courses 
and lectures in summer terms at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Boston 
University, and the University of South 
Dakota. Old graduates remember with 
affection and pride his courtesy, his 
poise, his kindly understanding of and 
sympathy with adolescents, his ex- 
tremely democratic management of the 
student body, the large share pupils 
had in determining policies of the 
High School and responsibility in ad- 
ministering them. His interest in liter- 
ature, philosophy, art, and architecture 
pethaps served to modify the narrow- 
ness of the pre-occupation with science 
of the entire University, including its 
High School. Who else could have in- 
spired graduating classes to give to the 
High School the reproduction of the 
frieze of the Parthenon which stretched 
across the east end of the study hall ? 


THE PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL 
1935-1945 


, The purpose, equipment, educational 
offerings, distinctive features, and ac- 
crediting of the present High School 
will be discussed later. 

Shirley Hamrin, trained at North- 
western University, now Director of 
the Summer Session and the Univer- 
sity College of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was principal for the year 1935- 
1936. His energy, his cheerfulness, 


his personal charm, his ease in becom- 
ing acquainted, and his interest in pu- 
pil guidance made a deep impression 
upon the school and the community. 
He started a re-organization of the 
High School in the interest of effici- 
ency. 

This re-organization was thoroughly 
carried out by his successor, Sherman 
G. Waggoner, trained at the University 
of Iowa, who left in January, 1945, to 
become Director of Teacher Training 
in the Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. Pupils found Dr. Waggoner an 
honest, kindly, friendly man, possessed 
of a sense of humor. Teachers found 
him loyal to his staff, democratic in his 
attitude toward his staff, responsive to 
the needs of classroom teachers, and 
vigilant in championing their cause. 

Increased financial support after 
1930, and especially after Dr. Wag- 
goner came, made possible the employ- 
ment of more supervising teachers, a 
reduction of the class load of supervis- 
ing teachers, clerical help for both 
principal and teachers, the placing of 
all of a single teacher's classes in one 
room generally, and a large increase in 
reference books and books for supple- 
mentary reading. Dr. Waggoner left 
a well ordered school in the hands of 
his successor, Dr. Victor M. Houston, 
from Columbia University. 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
TODAY 


Purpose 
University High School exists for 
three main purposes: 
1. To give boys and girls of high 
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school age training which will fit them 
to live more effectively and happily in 
a democratic society, whether they plan 
to spend more years in study after they 
leave high school or whether they plan 
to go at once into some vocation. 

2. “To furnish prospective high 
school teachers and principals an op- 
portunity to observe good teaching."’¢ 

3. To furnish these prospective 
schoolmen and women a chance “‘to 
teach under adequate supervision in a 
high school, which in its equipment, 
course of study, and methods of in- 
struction exemplifies modern educa- 
tional thought and practice.”? 

Equipment 

The study hall used by the Univer- 
sity High School students is an attrac- 
tively furnished library on the second 
floor of the Metcalf Building. It is one 
of the best equipped high school li- 
braries in the state. It possesses 4,765 
volumes. As need arises, books are 
borrowed from the large resources of 
the Milner Library, from the Withers 
Library in Bloomington, and from the 
Normal City Library. 

The High School uses in the Met- 
calf Building a tastefully furnished 
dining room, a kitchen, an office for 
the principal, and five class rooms that 
are well supplied with books, maps, 
globes, and facilities for using projec- 
tion machines. 

Other class rooms used are in six of 


*The Normal School Quarterly, Series 
28, Number 119, containing the Seventy- 
Third Annual Catalog, with Announce- 
ments for 1931-1932, p. 64. 

Tbid. 


the other buildings on the campus of 
Illinois State Normal University. The 
High School shares in the use of the 
great wealth of equipment of the Uni- 
versity for the teaching of art, athletics, 
business education, geography, music, 
science, and social science. 
Educational Offerings 

The educational offerings of the 
University High School include curric- 
ular offerings, health service, and ex- 
tra-curricular offerings. 

In connection with the curricular of- 
ferings, the requirements for gradua- 
tion are: 

1. Seventeen units of completed 
work. A unit is defined as a subject 
studied for thirty-six weeks. 

2. A minimum of one year's atten- 
dance at, and four units completed in, 
the University High School. 

3. Completion of seven 
units: English I, II, and III, United 
States history, general science, one-half 
unit of speech, and one-half unit of 
yocational civics. 

4. Two majors and two minors, or 
three majors. 

A major is three units in the same 
field; a minor, two units. 

Ordinarily not less than two units 
of any foreign language are accepted 
toward graduation. A single unit may 
be accepted only if preceded or fol- 
lowed by two units in some other for- 
eign language. 

Majors and minors may be obtained 
in: agriculture, art, biological and 
physical science, business education, 
English, foreign language (French, 
German, Latin, Spanish), home eco- 
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nomics, industrial arts, mathematics, 
music, and social science. 

Remedial work is offered in speech, 
reading, and English usage. A mathe- 
matics clinic is developing. In fact, 
the curricular offerings are best sum- 
marized thus: “Few (high schools) 
can boast of such wide range of elec- 
tives and special training.’ 

Another of the educational offerings 
is the health service supplied through 
a modern and well equipped health 
office, which is maintained in the Met- 
calf Building. A school nurse is on 
duty all of the time school is in session. 
She re-admits pupils who have been 
absent because of illness, does first aid 
dressings, takes care of pupils who be- 
come ill during the school day, and has 
charge of the work of controlling and 
preventing communicable diseases in 
the school. Each pupil in the Univer- 


sity High School is required to have a‘ 


yearly physical examination. Examina- 
tions are given by the school physician 
of Illingjs State Normal University and 
other physicians in the community. 
The school nurse sends the reports of 
these examinations to parents and 
stresses the importance of having for 
the pupils the remedial care that has 
been recommended by the physician. 
Health education is an important 
part of the instruction in the school. 
It it especially emphasized in courses 
in science, home economics, and phy- 
sical education. A semester course in 


8The Teachers College Quarterly, Ser- 
ies 33, Number 133, Seventy-Seventh An- 
nual Catalog, with Announcements for 
1935-1936, p. 47. 


American Red Cross home nursing is 
offered to senior girls. Those who 
complete this course receive the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Certificate in home 
nursing as well as one semester credit 
toward graduation. 

The’ extra-curricular offerings of the 
University High School include activ- 
ities of various organizations, the pub- 
lications, the work in athletics, and tra- 
ditional observances. 

All students and faculty members 
are organized in the University High 
School Student Association. The exec- 
utive committee of this Association is 
the Student Council, composed of at 
least two members chosen by each class, 
four officers elected from the three up- 
per classes, and a faculty member cho- 
sen by the faculty. The Council sup- 
ervises the social activities of the 
school, the elections, and the study 
hours in the library. It authorizes the 
formation of any new clubs. It plays 
an important role in training for future 
leadership in a nation governed by the 
people. 

The Apportionment Board, which 
consists of the vice-presidents of the 
four classes, the vice-president of the 
Student Council, the principal of the 
High School, and four faculty mem- 
bers appointed by the principal, ap- 
portions to the organizations in the 
school the money collected as student 
fees. 

The Assembly Committee, composed 
of one student from each class chosen 
by the class sponsor and a faculty mem- 
ber appointed by the principal, plans 
and supervises all assemblies held. 
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The Walter Dill Scott Chapter of 
the National Honor Society, named in 
honor of an alumnus of 1892, admits 
members from the upper one-third of 
the junior and senior classes on the 
basis of scholarship, character, leader- 
ship, and service. Its members prepare 
a valuable student handbook and other 
informational materials for prospective 
students, serve as guides when eighth 
grade pupils visit the school, and join 
annually in a banquet with the Honor 
Society of Normal Community High 
School. 


Rostrum, organized in 1914, is the 
oldest organization in the school. It 
is a debating club and is open to all 
University High School boys who are 
interested in the process of argumenta- 
tion. 

Thalian, a girls’ debating society 
organized in 1922, has always been 
very active. It admits any girls interes- 
ted in debating who maintain a C av- 
erage in their studies. At its annual 
banquet, the Velma Horn Meyer a- 
ward is presented to the member who 
has been voted the one who has ren- 
dered the greatest service to Thalian 
and to the school during the year. 


The Major Powell Science Club is 
named for John W. Powell, explorer 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
and teacher in Illinois State Normal 
University from 1866 to 1872. The 
club is usually composed of sopho- 
mores. The members carry on indivi- 
dual and group projects of a scientific 
nature. 


The Latin Club is open to any pupil 


who is studying or who has studied 
Latin. The purposes of the members, 
as stated in their constitution, are “‘to 
gain a more thorough knowledge of 
Roman life, customs, and language; 
to understand better the practical and 
cultural values of Latin; to interest fel- 
low students in Latin.” 


The members of the Library Club 
help at the loan desk of the library 
study hall, do typing for the library, 
arrange exhibits in the exhibit case, 
change bulletin board displays, and 
decorate the library at special seasons, 
as at Christmas. 


The Dramatics Club, open to all in- 
terested students, meets once a week. 
Members present one-act plays at the 
meetings, in assemblies, and at gather- 
ings in the community. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association of 
the State of Illinois originated in this 
school in 1918. Members are admitted 
and advanced on the basis of physical 
activities. 

U Club members are boys who have 
won letters in athletics. They help to 
sponsor regional and sectional basket- 
ball and track meets. They also assist 
at home athletic contests. 


The Band, Mixed Chorus, and Or- 
chestra, because they are curricular of- 
ferings, are not described here. 


The Chess Club is a group of boys 
who occasionally play chess together. 


The Red Cross Council, made up of 
representatives of each of the classes 
and a faculty sponsor, directs the work 
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of the High School in aiding the war 
effort. 


The James Harvey Robinson Club, 
organized for the purpose of discuss- 
ing current happenings, the Art Club, 
the Business Education Club, the Do- 
mestic Science Club, the Chemistry 
Club, the Photography Club, and the 
Girl Reserves are at present inactive. 


The University High School issues 
three publications. The Handbook, 
edited by members of the Honor So- 
ciety and printed without cost to High 
School students by the University 
Press, is an invaluable source of infor- 
mation to all students, especially in- 
coming freshmen. The Clarioneite is 
edited by students taking journalism 
and is financed from the activity fees. 
The plan is to make this a bi-weekly 
paper but difficulties of getting paper 
and help in the University Press have 
made such frequent issues impossible. 
The Clarion is the year book of the 
school. It is intended to be a memory 
book. It is supported by apportion- 
ment from the activity fees. The staff 
is chosen each spring by the outgoing 
staff. 


As another type of extra-curricular 
activity, the University High School 
sponsors athletic teams in football, bas- 
ketball, track, baseball, wrestling, golf 
and tennis. It is a member of the IIli- 
nois High School Athletic Association, 
the Corn Belt Athletic Conference, and 
the Bloomington-Normal _Inter-City 
League. Through the years, University 
High School has had some very out- 
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standing athletic teams. It is a power 


in Central Illinois Athletic circles and 


always rates well in state competition. 


In addition, there are a number of 
traditional observances that form a part 
of the extra-curricular interests in the 
University High School. Homecoming 
is observed each fall. A football game, 
a snake dance and bonfire, and a dance 
are the chief features of the observ- 
ance. 


.It is also a tradition in University 
High School that certain plays be giv- 
en. Each fall the members of the Jun- 
ior Class present a three-act play open 
to all students and the public. In the 
‘spring, the Seniors present such a play. 
Since the activity fees aid in the sup- 
port of these productions, every stu- 
dent is entitled to see them without 
paying admission fees. Through the 
years, a high standard in the selection 
of plays has been consistently main- 
tained, as is illustrated in a long list of 
such titles as Gammer Gurton’s Need- 
le, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, The Cradle 
Song, Little Women, Seven Keys to 
Bald pate, and Les Precieuses ridicules. 


The Thalian-Rostrum Debate is held 
annually, the winning team being 


awarded the honor of holding until the ' 


next debate, the Dr. Ferd C. McCor- 
mick Cup, presented to the school in 
1923. 


During the Emblem Ceremonial 
each spring, there is conferred upon 
members of the Junior class who have 
completed nine units of work the right 
to wear the school emblem. This em- 


blem appears on class rings. It was 
chosen by the school in 1930 after a 
prolonged discussion and an art con- 
test, in which designs for the emblem 
were submitted. The cogwheel on the 
emblem signifies co-operation. Pupils 
had voted that co-operation is the most 
outstanding characteristic of University 
High students. They insisted upon 
having also on the emblem the lamp 
of knowledge. 


On Freshman Day in May, graduates 
of the eighth grade of the Metcalf 
School, the Illinois Soldier’s and Sail- 
or’s Children’s School, and near-by 
rural schools are guests of the Student 
Council. They have University High 
procedure explained to them, make a 
tour of the campus, and attend an as- 
sembly. Light refreshments are served. 


Awards Day occurs near the end of 
school. At an assembly program, the 
names on the scholastic honor roll are 
read, and athletic letters for boys and 
for members of the G.A.A. as well as 
awards for skill in commercial subjects 
are presented. At this time are pre- 
sented also the Eleanor Whitehouse 
Cup to some outstanding student in 
business education and the Joan Flem- 
ing Cup to an outstanding member of 
G.A.A. 


There are four observances connect- 
ed with graduation. At the Junior- 
Senior Dinner, the Junior Class mem- 
bers have as guests the members of the 
graduation class and the faculty. On 
Class Night, the two Seniors who rank 
highest in scholarship give the tradi- 
tional salutatory and valedictory, and 


the Senior president entrusts to the 
Junior president the Lamp of Know- 
ledge, which has been in the school 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
On this same occasion, the Senior class 
presents a gift to the school and con- 
ducts a Move Up, in which the lower 
classes in order take the seats in the 
assembly formerly held by the preced- 
ing class. Vespers, held Sunday after- 
noon before graduation, is a lovely re- 
ligious service. It was formerly the 
custom for the University High School 
Seniors to present the program for 
Commencement, but in recent years 
some outside speaker has given an ad- 
dress. 


There are many dances, dinners, par- 
ties, and picnics given by various or- 
ganizations in the High School. These 
are supervised by faculty members. By 
means of these activities, considerable 
attention is given to social training. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Few high schools anywhere have as 
outstanding a faculty as University 
High School has. The thirty-eight fac- 
ulty members are mature people of 
broad experience and sound training. 
No one of them has less than a mas- 
ter’s degree and thirteen of them have 
doctor’s degrees, usually in subject 
matter fields. Several have studied in 
foreign universities. A number of 
them have written books. They pos- 
sess not only a high degree of training 
but also a marked professional spirit. 
With them, teaching is a career. 


Because the University High School 
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is limited in attendance, there is op- 
portunity for close personal contact be- 
tween the students and the members of 
the faculty. Limitation of attendance 
is a policy planned from the begin- 
ning. This policy will be continued in 
the future. 

The University High School is for- 
tunate in its Joyal alumni, who take 
pride in the fact that they were once 
students of this school. 


A summer session makes it possible 
for a student in the University High 
School to study some subject he would 
not otherwise have time to pursue, to 
make up work lost through illness or 
failure, or to shorten the period spent 
in high school. This session attracts 
students from a distance. 


TUITION AND FEES 


No tuition is charged in the Univer- 
sity High School. However, each stu- 
dent pays an activity fee of five dollars 
each semester. This fee covers the ex- 
pense of (1) fees usually charged in 
laboratories and gymnasiums, (2) an 
activity ticket which admits the student 
to all plays and athletic competitions 
held on the local campus, and (3) sub- 
scription to the University High pub- 
lications. 


ACCREDITING 


A graduate of the University High 
School may enter without examination 
any college or university that is a mem- 
ber of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, ex- 
cept for such examination as a college 


may administer for the purpose of 
classification of some other purpose pe- 
culiar to itself. 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
IN THE WARS 


The University High School was 
born during a war. The second prin- 
cipal of the Model School was killed 
at Ft. Donelson. The Uniyersity Cata- 
log of 1864 lists from the Model 
School another principal and fifteen 
students who served as soldiers in the 
Union army during the Civil War. 


The short Spanish-American War 
seems not to have involved the Univer- 
sity High School graduates. Twenty 
years later, however, according to the 
Alumni Register, Illinois State Normal 
University, 1860-1927, twenty-nine 
young men who had been graduated 
from the University High School 
served with the armed forces of the 
United States in the First World War, 
and three women graduates served 
with the Red Cross, two as nurses and 
one in France in another capacity. 


Since the Second World War has 
not yet ended, it is not possible at this 
time to estimate accurately the contri- 
bution of the alumni of the University 
High School to the present war effort. 
For three years, boys have left junior 
and senior classes each year to join 
military units. So far sixteen former 
students have lost their lives in the 
service of their country. Of these, nine 
were boys who had resided at the IIli- 
nois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
School. 
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A FORWARD LOOK FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


A forward look for the University 
High School of Illinois State Normal 
University does not envision many ab- 
rupt changes. The outstanding faculty, 
the nature of the student body, the 
loyalty and interest of the alumni, and 
the glorious past of the University 
High School would lead anyone, upon 
sober reflection, to conclude that this 
High School must, like Alice in Won- 
derland, run fast in order to stay where 
it is. 

The purposes of the University 
High School remain constant: to pro- 
vide appropriate secondary school train- 
ing of a high caliber for the students 
enrolled in the school, to demonstrate 
best practices for the benefit of secon- 
dary school teachers and administra- 
tors who look to this High School for 
some leadership, and to provide op- 
portunities for the culminating exper- 
iences in the education of high school 
teachers,—student teaching. It must 
be admitted, however, that the needs 
of society, the nature of the pupils en- 
rolled in the University High School, 
and the changing pattern of secondary 
education in Illinois are such that 
there must be a continuous evaluation 
and constant revision of curricular, 
extra-curricular, and administrative 
policies and practices in an attempt to 
realize the purposes, which remain con- 
stant. 


More specifically, all concerned with 
the future of the University High 


School need to think of the functions 
of preparation for citizenship and 
home making, of preparation for ef- 
fective and responsible vocational life, 
and of the development of a satisfying 
and constructive philosophy of life as 
well as the time-honored function of 
preparation for college. This wider 
outlook will no doubt mean the intro- 
duction of a few new courses in ad- 
dition to retaining old courses and 
making them serve more adequately 
the needs for which they were estab- 
lished. More can be done in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. The 
increasing emphasis upon guidance 
and personnel work in American pub- 
lic education and in American business 
and industry is not a fad. Guidance 
work must, however, be approached 
intelligently and always through the 
medium of well-trained, enthusiastic 
teachers who know the life needs that 
a mastery of their subjects can serve. 
It must refrain from the use of tricks 
and omnibus words. It must function- 
alize, personalize, and humanize all 
educational efforts. This approach is 
not new. It is simply an attempt to do 
on a schoolwide basis for all pupils 
what the best teachers have always 
done for a few pupils. 


The University High School has 
never had a building that housed the 
entire school. Definite plans are under 
way to erect a modern building well- 
equipped with shops, laboratories, au- 
ditorium, cafeteria, music rooms, li- 
braries, and all other facilities that will 
enable the High School to develop all 
of the features of an outstanding sec- 
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ondary school program. Meantime, the 
High School will carry on with the 
more important essentials which it has 
always possessed,—an outstanding fac- 
ulty and a superior student body. 

In the future, therefore, the Univer- 
sity High School must seek to main- 
tain the high standards that have long 


become an integral part of its tradition 
and must seek, through whatever cur- 
ticular and administtative changes 
promise the greatest contribution, to 
provide for each student the kind of 
education that will best equip him to 
meet his important immediate and 
probable future needs. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, spoke before 
the Bloomington Art Association in 
May on the topic ‘Techniques in the 
Making of Pottery.” 


Miss Neva McDavitt, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, is the author of an 
article entitled “Map Pre-tests—De-* 
vices to Discover the Ability of Pupils 
to Interpret Maps,” which appeared in 
the May, 1945, Journal of Geography. 

Dr. Clyde T. McCormick, associate 
professor of mathematics, was recently 
elected president of the Science Club 
of the University for the coming year. 


Lavern E. Laubaugh, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, talked to the 
Bloomington-Normal Rabbit Associa- 
tion on the topic “Rabbit Feeding and 
Disease Control,” on April 6. 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, spoke be- 
fore the Cornell College Classical Con- 
ference on the subject “Educational 
Principles Applied to the Teaching of 
High School Latin,” on May 12. On 
March 30, she was appointed by the 
Executive Board of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middlewest and South 
(representing thirty states and the 
province of Ontario) to be Chairman 
of the Educational Policies Committee 
of the Association. 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of the 
division of speech education, talked at 
the Junior-Senior Banquet of Towanda 


High School, on April 27, on the sub- 
ject “If We Had Three Wishes.” 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of integ- 
ration, represented the profession of 
teaching at a Vocational Guidance Day 
at Morris, May 4. Seniors from all 
high schools of Grundy County were 
present. 


Dr. Henrietta C. Fleck, director of 
the division of home economics educa- 
tion, is the author of an article in the 
May issue of the Journal of Home Ec- 
onomics, entitled ‘Audio-Visual Aids 
in Home Economics.”” She is also the 
author of an article in the May issue 
of the Alumni Quarterly entitled 
“Food and Fitness.” 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate 
professor of psychology, is a member 
of the legal and legislative committee 
of the Illinois Association for Applied 
Psychology. 


Dr. Harry O. Lathrop, head of the 
department of geography, is the author 
of an article in the May issue of Social 
Education entitled “The Place of Ge- 
ography in the Social Studies.” 


Dr. L. W. Miller, associate profes- 
sor of biological science, spoke to the 
Bloomington-Normal Girl Scout Lead- 
ers, on April 16, on the topic “Science 
in the Scout Program,” and to the Ot- 
tawa Teachers Meeting, on May 9, on 
the topic “The Science Curriculum in 
Elementary Schools.” 
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Howard J. Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, talked at the Parent Teacher 
banquet for the Bellflower grade 
school on the topic “Athletics in Our 
Schools,” April 6. 


Dr. R. G. Browne, associate profes- 
sor of social science, spoke in Sprin- 
field, Carbondale, and Chicago during 
the month of April on the topic “‘Illi- 
nois Government.” He commented on 
the San Francisco Conference to 
groups in Bloomington, Normal, 
Springfield, Anchor and Pana during 
the months of April, May, and June. 


Dr. C. W. Gamer, director of re- 
ligious education of the Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School 
addressed the Union Service at the 
First Baptist Church of Bloomington 
on Good Friday on the theme “The 
Third Word of the Cross.” 


Howard O. Reed, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial arts, was initiated by 
Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Chapter, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, May 18. 


Dr. Karl Bleyl, assistant professor 
of biological science, spoke to the 
Mennonite Hospital Staff of Bloom- 
ington, March 20, on the subject 
“Hematology.” 


Miss Clara Kepner, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the fourth grade 
of the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School, talked to the Girl 
Scout Leaders on the topic “Training 
in Camp Craft,” April 4. 


Dr. Harlan Peithman, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, is the author of an 


article entitled “Student Aids to Stu- 
dent Achievements,” which appeared 
in the Music Educators Journal for 
February-March. Dr. Peithman judged 
the Sangamon County Music Festival 
at Ball Township High School on May 
4 and also served as a judge at the 
District Music Contest at Watseka, 
April 21. ° 


Miss Edna Gueffroy, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, spoke to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Bloomington, April 
24, on “Doll Collecting.” She also 
spoke to several organizations on the 
subject “People and Places in the Paci- 
fic,” during the months of April and 
May. 


Charles A. Harper, associate profes- 
sor of social science, gave the com- 
mencement address at Towanda high 
school on May 18. He spoke on 
“World Organization.” On May 28 
he talked on the same topic at the East 
Peoria High School Commencement 
and on May 29 he spoke at the Pontiac 
Kiwanis and Rotary Club. 


Dr. W. R. Lueck, assistant professor 
of education, is the author of an article 
entitled “How to Teach the Work 
Problem,” which appeared in the April 
issue of The Mathematics Teacher. 


Miss Gertrude Stephens, assistant 
professor of the teaching of social sci- 
ence, talked before several groups dur- 
ing the month of May on topics of 
current interest. 

C. W. Hudelson, director of the 


division of agriculture education, spoke 
to the Williamsfield F. F. A. Father 
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and Son Banquet on the topic “Land- 
scape Gardening,” on April 5. He at- 
tended the three day school held at 
the State Department of Conservation 
Lodge, Lake Villa, April 20-22, and 
sponsored by the state department of 
conservation. On April 20 he ad- 
dressed this school on the subject “‘Con- 
servation Education.” 


Dr. Chris A. De Young, dean of the 
University made several commence- 
ment talks, including those at Mazon, 
Saybrook, Colfax, Leland, Wapella, 
Lawrenceville, and Taylorville. He is 
the author of an article in the March 
issue of Illinois Education entitled 
“Major Recommendations for Postwar 
Education in Illinois.” On May 25 
and 26 he served as consultant in the 
School Community Health Service 
Project in its two-day workshop at 
Springfield. 


Miss Emma R. Knudson, acting di- 


rector of the division of music educa- 
tion, served as consultant on teacher 
education at the War Emergency Coun- 
cil of the Music Educators National 
Conference, North Central Division, 
held in Chicago, April 13-15. 


Miss Mary D. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of business edu- 
cation, has been reelected National 
Secretary of Kappa Delta Epsilon. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, spoke to 
Delta Kappa Gamma at Danville on 
the topic “Post War Problems in Edu- 
cation,” May 12. She is the author of 
an article entitled ‘Physical Education 
for the Handicapped,” which appeared 
in the May issue of the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. 


R. H. Linkins, dean of men, ad- 
dressed the College Alumni Club on 
the topic “Some Biological Aspects of 
World War II,” March 5. 
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